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A TIME  OF  CHANGES 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  enriched  by  the 
reflected  life  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  Bulletin  office  and  its  editor  are  in  transit 
from  Guerneville  to  San  Francisco.  A redwood 
forest  landscape  which  has  been  our  home  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  replaced  with  a view  from 
the  north  windows  of  Friends  Center  of  the  chan- 
nel to  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Marin  Headlands  and 
the  arc  of  bridge,  red  against  a blue  sea  and  sky. 

I have  taken  up  residence  at  2160  Lake  Street  as 
host  of  Friends  Center.  It  is  in  this  building  that 
Friends  Bulletin  has  been  typeset  and  produced 
for  the  past  eight  years.  Here  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting  gathers  to  worship  and  during  the 
week  shares  its  building  with  the  staff  of  the 
Northern  California  regional  office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  This  is  a lively  cross- 
roads for  travelling  Friends  and  the  hub  of  much 
Friendly  activity.  It  was  already  dear  and  famiUar 
to  me,  my  spiritual  home,  which  makes  living  here 
and  having  greater  contact  with  Friends  especially 
enjoyable. 

Please  take  the  time  to  make  a note  of  our 
change  of  address  and  telephone  as  listed  in  the 
masthead  and  in  the  box  on  the  back  cover  of  this 
issue. 

Those  Friends  in  attendance  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  know  already  of  the  other  important 
change  occurring  in  Friends  Bulletin— Jeanne 
Lohmann,  our  gifted  associate  editor,  has  decided 
to  leave  the  staff  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
her  own  writing  and  to  teach  a course  in  Bible 
Study  in  the  new  Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  Program. 
Jeanne  has  assented,  however,  to  be  an  editorial 
consultant  and  will  continue  this  year  and  next  to 
serve  on  Friends  Bulletin  Committee,  ex  officio. 

During  PYM  sessions  at  La  Verne,  Friends 
Bulletin  Committee  honored  Jeanne  for  her  eight 
years  of  devoted  ministry  as  associate  editor.  To 
that  we  add  our  loving  gratitude  and  continuing 
friendship  as  ways  open  for  new  service  and  pro- 
fessional growth.  Q.  p 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  EPISTLE 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  United  States  of  America 
From  26  to  29  June  1986 


Dear  Friends  Everywhere, 

We  shall  speak  to  you  from  our  experience  and  we  invite  you  to  listen  from  yours,  as  Carol  Urner  asked 
us  to  do  in  her  address,  “The  Spirit,  the  Light,  and  the  Way.”  “Each  of  us  travels  a different  path.  But 
those  of  us  who  cross  the  desert  and  are  faithful  will  surely  find  a living  spring.”*  Our  journey  together 
these  past  days  has  brought  us  to  a deeper  need  to  respond  to  the  darkness  in  Central  America,  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  of  America.  We  feel  anguish  and  anger  that  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  to  fund  the  Contra  terrorism  in  Nicaragua.  We  approved  minutes  calling  upon 
our  government  to  stop  supporting  this  violence  and  we  have  stated  our  determination  to  engage  in  dia- 
logue with  our  citizens  over  what  response  we  ought  to  make.  We  have  also  minuted  our  loving  concern 
for  sanctuary  workers  taken  to  trial  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Friends  have  approved  a letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
government  and  church  officials  of  El  Salvador  asking  protection  for  persons  who  work  with  the  hungry, 
the  wounded  and  the  displaced.  “Step  by  step  we  must  help  as  best  we  can.” 

We  have  been  touched  by  the  witness  of  Friends’  responses  to  the  nuclear  testing  in  Nevada  and  the 
nuclear  accident  in  Chernobyl,  Soviet  Union.  Some  Friends  viewed  the  film  Dark  Circle  with  great  con- 
cern and  we  search  to  find  ways  to  be  instruments  of  peace.  We  rejoice  in  the  action  of  the  New  Zealand 
government  in  creating  a nuclear  weapon-free  country.  We  anticipate  with  joy  the  day  when  we  can  cele- 
brate a nuclear  free  world. 

Friends  found  the  way  open  to  join  with  the  Washington  Coalition  Against  the  Death  Penalty  in  a 
vigil  at  the  state  penitentiary  here  in  Walla  Walla,  where  there  are  prisoners  on  death  row.  Friends  held 
in  the  light  the  prisoners,  victims  and  the  jailers. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  accepted  its  long  awaited  and  newly  published  FazY/i  and  Practice  as  a 
gift  and  a living,  evolving  document.  We  were  unable  to  reach  unity  as  to  whether  marriage  is  a covenant 
between  two  persons  and  God  or  between  a man  and  a woman  and  God.  Our  searching  process  will  con- 
tinue this  year  in  meetings.  We  trust  that  of  God  to  work  in  us  as  we  listen  and  speak  in  patience  and 
love. 

Friends,  our  hearts  are  full.  We  are  thankful  for  our  Friends-in-Residence,  Jack  and  Carol  Urner  who 
came  to  us  from  Friends’  World  Committee,  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources. 

We  send  you  our  love  and  we  thank  you  for  your  epistles.  We  read  them  and  we  feel  close  to  you.  At 
this  yearly  meeting  we  adults  wore  small  ribbons  on  our  name  tags  and  gave  them  to  the  children  as  they 
visited  with  us.  We  send  ribbons  of  love  and  peace  to  all. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
Paul  Davis,  Presiding  Clerk 

*A11  quotations  are  from  Carol  Urner’s  address. 
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The  Spirit,  The  Light  and  The  Way 
An  Address  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Carol  Reilley  Umer,  FWCC  - 
Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources 

It  feels  like  coming  home  to  be  among  you.  Our 
lives  have  crossed  through  the  years  in  so  many 
places,  certainly  here  in  the  northwest,  but  some 
of  you  we’ve  seen  in  Egypt,  Kenya  and  Greece. 

I remember  the  last  time  we  attended  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  I sat  in  the  car  when  we 
had  to  leave  and  cried  while  Jack  (Urner)  said, 

“Those  are  good  people.”  Friends,  we  love  you. 

We  miss  you  when  we’re  away.  You’re  always 
with  us  in  a sense.  Thank  you  for  asking  us  to  come. 
Believe  me,  I feel  fittingly  humble  to  be  here.  I 
wish  I could  speak  to  you  with  my  life  and  my  words 
as  a Woolman  or  a Fox,  because  it  is  such  lives  which 
are  needed  now  among  us.  But  I can’t.  1 am  far  be- 
hind them  and  1 have  to  speak  to  you  out  of  my 
ordinariness.  I asked  to  talk  about  the  Spirit,  the 
Light  and  the  Way.  Fox  and  Woolman  knew,  of 
course,  that  in  a real  sense  they  are  one.  We  can’t 
have  one  without  the  other.  They  go  together. 

I’ll  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I hope  that 
you  will  listen  from  yours  and  test  what  I say 
against  what  you’ve  known  and  found  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  help  each  other  listen  more  deeply  to 
that  which  lies  beneath  the  soul.  That’s  what  we’re 
really  trying  to  hear:  not  my  experience  nor  your 
experience,  but  that  which  seeks  us  through  our 
experience  and  loves  us  and  yearns  for  us  and  needs 
us. 

I think  I feel  as  modern  Hicksite  Friends  we 
stand,  in  a sense,  naked  before  the  universe.  We 
have  no  doctrine,  creed  or  ritual,  no  intecessor  to 
stand  between  us  and  God.  Most  of  us  do  not  have 
the  sense  of  an  infallible  Book.  And  many  of  us  be- 
gan our  journeys  with  little  more  than  our  wounds 
and  a hope  involved  or  loyalty  to  what  we  can 
learn  experimentally  of  Truth,  a loyalty  to  Truth. 
And  yet  as  we  grow,  most  of  us  know  there  is  a 
Spirit  in  which  we  dwell  that  is  deep  and  inward 
and  likes  to  do  no  evil.  And  there’s  a Light  to 
guide  us.  And  we  have  faith  that  if  we  stay  in  the 
Spirit,  following  the  Light,  the  way  will  open  before 
us.  We  know  with  Fox  that  there  is  an  ocean  of 


darkness  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  world.  And 
yet  we  have  faith  that  there’s  also  an  ocean  of  Light. 
We  would  be  channels  of  that  Light  which  seeks  to 
enter  the  world  and  heal  it  and  overcome  the  dark- 
ness. 

I’ve  listened  as  we’ve  travelled  across  the  coun- 
try, speaking  to  Friends,  and  have  come  to  know 
that  some  Friends  still  feel  this  Spirit  strongly  while 
others  do  not.  I feel  it  only  at  moments.  There  is 
a difference  among  temperaments.  It’s  important, 
whatever  our  senses  of  Spirit,  whatever  our  natures, 
that  we  be  faithful  to  what  we’ve  found. 

I was  aware  as  a child  of  the  Spirit  in  what  I 
identified  as  God.  When  my  mother  taught  me  to 
pray:  “Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  Something 
met  me  there.  Something  that  loved  me  much  as 
my  parents  loved  me  and  that  I knew  held  me  to 
truth  and  honesty  as  they  did.  I soon  learned  that 
I didn’t  have  to  say  the  words;  there  was  this  feeling, 
this  sense  of  a Presence  there  to  hold  me.  And  then, 
perhaps  by  the  time  I was  nine  or  ten,  I learned  that 
the  Spirit  could  also  come  in  in-rushings.  This  may 
have  been  after  my  best  friend  burned  to  death  and 
incessant  grief  made  me  more  open. 

I can  remember  having  to  leave  my  family  and 
go  up  on  a hill  to  lie  under  the  stars  to  sense  the 
Spirit  pouring  in  as  though  from  the  sky  and  up 
from  the  earth-a  feeling  of  love  and  power-which 
made  me  pray  and  sing.  I think  because  of  these 
childish  experiences  which  grew  and  increased  that 
I never,  no  matter  what  came  later,  ever  quite  let 
go  of  this  deep  sense  of  a reality  that  I called  God. 
Now  other  Friends  I know  have  had  a harder  road. 
This  sense  of  the  Spirit  has  not  been  vividly  with 
them,  but  I think  each  of  us  travels  a different 
path.  Those  of  us  who  cross  the  desert  and  are 
faithful  will  find  a Living  Spring. 

I also  know  as  a child  that  I had  (long  before  I 
heard  of  Fox  or  Woolman)  a sense  of  the  Light. 
Looking  out  as  a child  of  two  and  seeing  all  those 
paper-doll  figures  going  by— people— and  realizing 
that  they  were  real  inside,  that  they  felt  as  I did, 
was  a little  revelation  of  the  Light.  Other  small 
revelations  came  as  I played  games  like  cowboys 
and  Indians  with  the  neighbor  children  and  Jimmy 
said,  “Bang!  Bang!  You’re  dead!”  And  I felt  as  I 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Address  to  NPYM:  Cont.  from  page  24) 

fell  down  what  it  was  to  be  dying  and  knew,  just 
lying  there,  that  we  couldn’t  kill.  That  we  don’t 
have  the  right  to  kill  one  another.  And  sometimes 
as  a moral  imperative  which  demanded  a response 
from  me  (and  sometimes  I could  make  that  response 
and  sometimes  I couldn’t):  I remember  when  I was 
nine  I was  taken  to  a slaughter  house  and  knew 
when  I heard  those  cattle  screaming  before  the 
knives,  before  their  throats  were  split— THIS  WAS 
WRONG!  I couldn’t  eat  meat.  I had  to  be  a vege- 
tarian. I told  my  mother  so.  But  of  course  when 
she  served  me  a salami  sandwich  for  lunch,  I ate  it. 
And  as  I grew  up,  I became  one  of  those  people 
who  had  to  go  to  the  refrigerator  and  sneak  out 
a little  raw  meat  to  eat  before  I fixed  the  family 
meat  loaf.  So— it  was  thirty-five  years  before  I 
became  a vegetarian.  I think  this  is  really  what 
my  life  has  been  like:  seeing  the  way,  having  the 
guidance,  but  sometimes  taking  a long  time  to  make 
the  journey. 

As  Friends,  most  of  us  have  come  to  trust  the 
Light,  although  we  know  we  must  test  it— those 
little  flashes  of  insight,  the  sudden  practical  visions 
and  the  inward  promptings  that  push  us  in  the  direc- 
tions we  know  we  are  meant  to  go.  We  also  know 
by  experience  that  if  you  put  something  away  or 
turn  your  back  on  it,  a kind  of  film  may  begin  to 
grow  in  your  life.  We  must,  we  are  told,  live  up  to 
the  measure  of  light  we  have.  Then  more  will  be 
given. 

I think  that  even  among  Friends,  we  can  slip  in- 
to lives  that  are  lived  for  ourselves  and  not  for  the 
love  of  God  if  they’re  not  answering  the  Light  which 
we  have  in  this  moment.  Remember  what  Jesus 
said,  “If  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  dark,  your  whole 
being  is  filled  with  darkness.  If  the  light  that  is  in 
you  is  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  said,  “They  that  do  truth 
come  to  the  Light  that  their  deeds  may  be  manifest 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God.”  We  must  follow 
the  Light  and  if  we  do  not,  even  we  can  slip  away. 
DO  TRUTH!  How  I love  that  phrase.  That  brings 
us  to  the  Way. 

George  Fox,  in  that  powerful  and  seminal  relig- 
ious experience  he  had  when  he  was  twenty-four. 


had  all  this  confirmed  for  him  at  once:  the  Light, 
the  Spirit  and  the  Way.  Remember  how  he  wan- 
dered in  England  seeking  his  way.  He  had  given 
up  on  the  priests  and  ministers.  He  had  his  Bible 
with  him.  He  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him, 
but  he  didn’t  know  what  was  asked  of  him  or  where 
he  was  to  go.  When  he  was  in  great  despair,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  the  revelation,  “There  is  one,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  can  speak  to  your  condition.”  And 
there  it  was— the  power  that  drove  him,  the  Spirit 
that  he  sensed  within,  the  Spirit  in  which  Jesus 
dwells,  the  Light  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel  Way  in  which  he  walked.  Taking  these 
clearly  together,  you  can  call  it  a gestalt  experience, 
he  found  his  way  in  the  world  with  power  which 
shook  its  foundations. 

But  many  of  us  come  to  Friends  because  we’ve 
lost  touch  with  this  Christ  Jesus.  We’ve  been 
wounded  in  our  experiences  in  the  church.  I was 
one  who,  from  the  beginning,  learned  from  my 
parents  of  truth  and  love.  The  God  of  the  Spirit 
I sensed  within  I knew  had  to  do  with  Truth  and 
Love.  If  it  wasn’t  Truth,  it  wasn’t  God.  If  it 
wasn’t  love,  it  couldn’t  be  God.  This  I knew  I 
was  to  love  above  all  else.  But  I found  few  inward 
guides  beyond  that  or  few  outward  guides  as  to 
what  steps  to  take.  My  parents  didn’t  go  to  church, 
so  I asked  if  I could  go  to  Sunday  School.  They 
gave  me  permission  to  cross  the  street  (I  was  five 
or  six)  and  I went  off  myself  with  a wonderful 
feeling,  ready  to  worship  God  and  to  find  Jesus, 
his  only  son,  whom  I was  sure,  from  the  little  I 
had  heard,  could  lead  me  on  the  way.  I was 
shunted  to  the  basement  where  the  children  sat  in 
chairs  and  there  I met  the  Sunday  School  Jesus 
with  his  picture  on  the  wall— yellow  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  white  flowing  robe,  his  bare  feet  so  clean,  never 
dusty  from  the  roads  of  Palestine.  And  I learned 
what  sounded  more  like  a fairy  prince:  he  could 
walk  on  water.  He  could  restore  a hand  that  had 
been  cut  off. 

I wanted  to  love,  to  find  my  way.  Then  the 
children  sang,  “Jesus  Loves  Me/This  I know/For 
the  Bible  tells  me  so.”  I wondered  why  we  needed 
the  Bible  to  tell  us  if  Jesus  was  like  God.  If  he 
loved  us,  then  we  should  know  it  like  I knew  the 
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love  of  God.  And  I felt  that  it  was  there,  as  a child, 
that  I began  my  own  journey  toward  becoming  a 
Hicksite  Friend.  I suppose  the  core  part  of  it  which 
had  in  some  ways  given  difficulty  through  the  years 
was  this  deep  sense  of  the  primacy  of  that  which  is 
God,  that  which  underlies  us  all,  that  which  loves 
us  all. 

In  the  years  since,  I continued  to  love  the  church 
and  its  ministers  and  to  dialogue,  to  ask  questions. 
“Why  is  it  that  the  Muslim  has  to  go  to  hell  just  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  accept  Jesus  Christ?  And  why,  if 
God  is  love,  how  could  God  let  anyone  go?”  I 
know  that  God  is  seeking  for  each  and  everyone 
and  that  his  love  is  equal  toward  all.  Why  can’t  I 
ask  questions  about  the  Virgin  Birth  or  divinity? 
God  is  Truth.  We  find  God  in  truth.  It  doesn’t 
hurt  to  look  and  to  ask. 

So  growing  up  I knew  the  way  was  Love  and 
Truth,  but  it  was  all  out  of  focus.  I knew  the  Spirit. 
I knew  the  Light.  But  they  hadn’t  come  together. 

I was  a seeker.  We’re  all  seekers  groping  and  find- 
ing our  way. 

At  nineteen  or  twenty  I went  up  on  a hill  in 
Seattle  and  my  soul  had  not  grown  to  the  point 
of  George  Fox’s.  I’d  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  I struggled  with  it.  I’d  heard  ministers  preach. 
But  my  answer  was  a different  one.  I was  in  a dif- 
ferent place.  “Surely,  God,  this  is  not  really  what 
you  asked.  I will  be  good  and  live  a good  life.  I 
will  have  children  and  I will  be  honest  and  I will 
do  good  things  in  the  world.  Surely  you  don’t 
really  mean  I should  become  a eunuch  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  that  I should  sell  all  I have  and 
give  it  to  the  poor.  Do  you  really  want  me  to  look 
over  there  and  see  that  mountain  and  say  ‘Move!’ 
and  it  will  move?”  There  was  something  in  it  that 
smacked  of  madness.  So  I chose  the  middle  way. 

I think  that’s  what  many  Christians  do  and  many 
Friends.  And  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  it  in  a 
sense.  It’s  certainly  better  to  be  a good  person 
than  to  belong  to  the  Mafia  and  be  a killer.  But 
God  is  pulling  us  on  our  way  step  by  step,  and 
always  each  of  us  is  asked  for  more.  God  would 
never  let  us  be. 

In  college  I think,  like  many  of  you  here,  I en- 
countered the  thought  of  our  time.  I’ll  always  be 


thankful  for  what  I learned  in  the  secular  university. 
College  gave  the  gift  of  reinforcing  the  objective 
search  for  truth,  the  scientific  methods,  experimen- 
tal tests.  What  we  sense  in  the  Spirit,  what  we 
know,  should  be  tested.  I’m  thankful  for  this.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  I read  Feuerbach,  Marx, 
Hemingway,  Sartre,  Russell,  I found  it  led  in  a direc- 
tion that  was  not  right  for  me,  into  darkness.  It 
didn’t  have  the  sense  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet  maybe 
they  were  right.  Maybe  it  was  true  that  there  is  no 
God,  not  even  the  Spirit  which  I feel  within.  May- 
be it’s  all  subjective  inner  experience  and  nothing 
else.  But  if  what  they  say  is  true,  then  I must 
follow  it.  I don’t  want  to  follow  a false  god.  Re- 
member Meister  Eckhart?  “Truth  is  something 
so  noble  that  if  God  should  ever  part  from  it.  I’d 
follow  Truth  and  let  God  go.”  And  so  I followed 
Truth  and  Love.  The  miracle  is:  if  you  follow, 
you  come  back. 

There  were  further  challenges  in  my  young 
adulthood— learning  to  live  with  my  own  system, 
my  own  nature.  I had  a series  of  breakdowns,  each 
very  similar— about  ten  days  of  time,  like  being  in 
a delerium  or  fever.  Looking  back,  I learned  much 
from  those  experiences  although  I wouldn’t  recom- 
mend them  to  anyone.  They  challenged  my  subjec- 
tive feelings.  Was  this  real,  what  I knew  I had  been? 

I never  could  completely  let  it  go.  And  now  I would 
say  it  is  real.  The  most  real  of  all  realities:  that 
which  seeks  us  and  loves  and  pulls  us  on  our  way. 

At  the  height  of  my  involvement  in  the  Philip- 
pines this  question  continued  to  be  there  slowly 
being  answered  over  the  years.  I found  this  in  my 
journal: 

How  is  it  with  you?  For  me,  take  away 
every  foundation,  every  certainty,  leave  me 
broken,  naked,  defenseless  and  alone,  still 
there  would  be  in  me  this  seed,  this  longing 
and  this  cry -Master  of  the  universe,  you  who 
are  the  creator  and  both  Truth  and  Love,  I 
must  seek  you.  I must  find  you.  I must 
serve  you  wholly  or  I die. 

There  seem  to  be  answers  just  when  the  ques- 
tions get  the  hardest.  For  me  the  Student  Y was 
the  answer.  There  we  found  Buber,  Tillich  and 
Sharman.  We  could  read  people  we  hadn’t  been 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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assigned  to  read  in  the  secular  university.  There 
was  one  professor,  however,  who  meant  a great 
deal  to  me,  Giovanni  Costigan  who  introduced  me 
to  Sabatier’s  Francis  of  Assisi.  So  just  as  I struggled 
in  my  time  in  which  the  way  of  Jesus  was  hidden 
from  me  and  made  no  sense  (I  questioned  the  very 
Spirit  I found  within),  here  came  Francis  of  Assisi, 
a man  in  love  with  God,  living  the  way  of  Jesus  in 
an  understandable  life.  Strange  how  these  rescuers 
enter  our  lives.  Francis  entered  very  gently  and  has 
very  quietly  remained  in  my  life  showing  the  ways. 
Other  “guests  of  my  life”  (as  Tagore  and  Elizabeth 
Watson  have  named  them)  have  been  more  prickly 
present  like  George  Fox  whom  I also  met  at  the 
College  Y.  There,  too,  I met  Friends  for  the  first 
time:  Harry  Burks,  Bayard  Rustin  who  came  to 
speak  to  us  about  nonviolence.  Then  Cliff  Maser 
whom  I met  at  a conference  had  something  in  his 
spirit  as  he  spoke,  something  which  drew  us  to- 
gether, made  us  want  to  cooperate  with  each  other, 
something  essentially  democratic,  something  I 
found  difficult  to  define.  But  I wanted  to  be  like 
that.  And  I suppose  Cliff  Maser,  though  we  never 
talked  about  Quakerism  at  the  time,  was  one  who 
drew  me  to  the  Religious  Society. 

Then  there  were  the  workcamps  and  questions 
and  reading.  Jack  and  I together,  when  we  decided 
to  be  married,  both  decided  also  that  we  wanted 
to  be  Friends.  We  joined  together  and  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.  where  Friends  and  the  Testimonies 
became  very  important  to  us  as  Jack  struggled  with 
his  Conscientious  Objector’s  stand  and  I uneasily 
worked  for  the  State  Department  on  secret  Russian 
propaganda  ideas.  Bothered  by  my  conscience, 
eventually  I was  placed  elsewhere  by  an  understand- 
ing supervisor.  But  I knew  that  path  was  closed  to 
me.  At  the  same  time  we  worked  for  Civil  Rights 
with  CORE  and  began  to  question  the  payment  of 
taxes  used  for  war.  I learned  from  Friends  what  it 
was  to  try  to  bring  my  life  in  line  with  the  Testi- 
monies, what  it  was  to  work  on  a concern,  to  find 
Friends  to  grow  on.  Friends  to  love. 

We  met  Larry  Scott  who  was  working  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  AFSC  where  he  was  making 
a witness  against  nuclear  testing.  I began  to  work 


with  him  and  found  other  Friends  so  far  ahead  of 
me,  willing  to  be  arrested  and  to  go  to  prison. 
Marjorie  Swann  and  John  Willard,  such  special 
Friends  who  were  by  the  witness  of  their  lives  able 
to  lead  me  on.  These  Friends  trusted  me,  trusted 
Jack,  let  us  grow  and  find  our  own  way.  Somehow, 
trusting  enabled  us  to  be  the  best  we  could  be. 

I’m  not  sure  I can  put  it  in  words,  but  what  is 
precious  among  Friends  is  to  love  each  Friend  where 
s/he  is,  not  to  press  too  hard,  not  to  force  growth 
but  to  trust  that  of  God  is  at  work,  to  give  each 
room  in  which  to  grow. 

It  was  in  Chicago  also  that  we  met  Trevor 
Thomas  of  FCL  and  learned  for  the  first  time  what 
it  was  to  work  under  concern.  I talked  among 
Friends  at  the  Service  Committee  and  in  my  Meeting, 
left  my  job,  took  a half-time  salary  (George  Watson 
and  Gordon  Browne  were  on  my  clearness  commit- 
tee). I was  led  through  that  to  do  many  things  I’d 
never  done  before,  trying  to  work  legislatively, 
trying  to  bring  about  nonviolence  through  building 
law.  I organized  conferences  and  prepared  to  lobby. 
However,  I discovered  I was  too  shy  to  lobby,  so 
Chester  Graham  took  my  place  and  he’s  still  going 
strong. 

New  guests  or  divine  intruders  all  centered  on 
Gandhi.  So  I came  to  know  this  plain  man,  a non- 
mystic. “Those  who  would  become  devotees  of 
the  Truth,”  he  said,  “must  make  five  commitments: 
to  love  and  nonviolence,  to  Truth  and  non-secrecy, 
to  poverty,  to  non-possession  and  to  purity.”  I knew 
this  was  far  beyond  where  I was  or  might  ever  be. 

But  I also  knew  this  was  the  direction  we  were 
being  called  and  pulled.  Then  when  I tried  to  find 
excuses  for  myself,  Gandhi  wrote:  “I  claim  to  be 
no  more  than  an  average  man  with  less  than  aver- 
age ability.  I haven’t  a shadow  of  a doubt  that 
any  man  or  woman  could  achieve  what  I have  if 
he  or  she  made  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  same 
hope  and  faith.” 

In  the  1960s  I was  in  deep  despair  at  the  state 
of  the  world,  at  the  death  of  an  adopted  daughter, 
at  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  which  hangs  over 
the  world.  I wrote  a mother’s  cry  of  despair  which 
I sent  to  a local  newspaper.  After  its  publication 
mothers  began  to  call  me  and  ask  what  they  could 
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do  until  a new  organization  took  shape,  Women 
for  Peace.  During  the  four  years  which  followed, 

I felt  I was  being  picked  up  and  used  in  situations 
which  were  beyond  my  abilities,  yet  someone  had 
to  do  these  things.  During  that  time  I had  three 
breakdowns,  very  brief  ones  which  I took  care  of 
at  home.  Some  Friends  go  to  prison,  some  go  to 
torture.  The  breakdowns  were  the  price  I had  to 
pay.  Out  of  our  efforts  in  Women  for  Peace  came 
the  things  we  sought:  the  test  ban,  the  end  of  civil 
defense.  When  that  was  accomplished,  I asked  to 
be  released  from  responsibilities.  The  sense  of  be- 
ing used,  of  being  too  close  to  the  Spirit  was  too 
much. 

Then  we  went  to  Rome  where  I felt  I was  able 
to  bring  all  the  unbalanced  pieces  of  my  life  to- 
gether. I was  a mother,  wife  and  homemaker. 
There  was  the  excitement  of  a new  culture  and 
history.  And  there  was  still  that  nagging  question: 
could  I trust  what  I knew?  I asked  it  in  a novel 
through  a character,  a Christ-figure  set  against  the 
passion,  someone  who  loved  God  and  served  God 
and  yet  could  not  quite  believe,  an  agnostic  seeker. 
I just  asked  the  question  and  in  a sense  there  was, 
for  me,  an  answer. 

It’s  very  strange  how  these  experiences  happen 
in  our  lives.  I became  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  medieval  towers  of  Rome  and  the  families  who 
had  turned  the  towers  into  fortresses  in  the  13th 
century.  In  one  of  those  families  I found  Jacoba, 
a woman  who  had  been  written  out  of  history  by 
the  church,  but  who  had  been  a friend  of  St. 
Francis.  She  was  a lamb  in  the  middle  of  all  those 
lions.  I was  fascinated  by  her  life  and  in  the  next 
years  I did  much  research,  wrote  novels,  and  did 
my  thesis  on  the  Jesuits  through  a Jesuit  in  the 
Philippines.  Through  this  experience  I found  a 
whole  part  of  history  I had  not  known  about:  the 
Peace  and  Poverty  Movement  in  the  13th  century. 
Here  were  the  Franciscans,  the  Waldensians  and 
those  who  tried  to  accept  the  church,  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  side  there  were  people  called  by 
the  Catholic  Church  the  Manicheans  whom  they 
traced  back  to  the  ancient  gnostics.  The  one  be- 
lieved in  reincarnation  and  the  other  believed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  church  opposed 
them  but  basically  they  were  very  much  the  same. 


They  were  pacifists.  They  would  not  kill.  They 
sought  to  live  the  way  of  the  Gospels,  stripped, 
naked,  the  raw  Gospel  in  the  world.  They  would 
not  take  oaths.  They  would  not  fight  in  the  feudal 
system.  They  tried  to  make  peace  between  towns 
and  they  did.  They  formed  the  guilds  and  were 
the  first  to  begin  unions.  They  brought  the  poor 
together.  They  were  the  challengers  of  their  society 
and  of  the  powers  of  that  time. 

Toynbee  speaks  of  civilizations  like  ours  which 
can  lose  their  way  and  the  prolitariat  which  can 
come  up  within  it— the  violent  prolitariat  and  the 
gentle  prolitariat,  he  would  say.  And  these  people 
were  to  their  societies  as  the  early  Christians  were 
in  their  time  and  the  Jains  in  theirs,  and  George 
Fox  in  his,  and  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Mother  Teresa  in  our  time— 
another  stream  in  history  seeking  to  heal,  to  bring 
love  where  there  is  none.  It  is  people  like  these 
who  have  given  hope  for  our  time. 

Toynbee  wrote  that  Quakers  at  one  time  had 
such  a chance  to  become  the  gentle  prolitariat  for 
the  crises  of  the  world,  but  they  became  wealthy 
through  their  virtues  (they  gave  up  liquor  to  go 
into  chocolate!).  But  Toynbee  looks  for  the  re- 
birthing in  the  church,  perhaps,  that  will  be  the 
answer,  akin  to  early  Christians. 

Brinton,  writing  in  my  favorite  pamphlet,  con- 
siders Toynbee  and  says  that  perhaps  we  will  find 
the  rebirthing  coming  out  of  Asia.  In  a sense  I 
think  we  find  it  emerging  in  both  places.  There’s 
something  new  happening  in  Asia  and  Gandhi  was 
one  clear  sign  of  it.  I’ve  lived  in  Asia  and  I know 
how  much  is  happening  there.  As  Quakers  we 
know  we  are  part  of  this  rebirthing,  but  are  we 
what  is  asked  of  us?  Are  we  Quakers  part  of  the 
nonviolent  prolitariat  of  our  time? 

When  we  went  to  the  Philippines,  I had  a divine 
slap  on  the  face.  I began  to  see  that  the  way  we 
lived,  as  I sought  to  find  a house  in  which  to  live, 
was  part  of  the  problem.  There  were  the  well-cared 
for  houses  inside  a compound  with  fences  and  gates 
and  guards  who  held  loaded  guns.  Outside  were 
the  people  others  didn’t  want  to  come  in  the  gates— 
two  to  three  million  Filipino  poor  were  out  there. 

I had  never  lived  in  conditions  so  terrible.  I was 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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reminded  of  the  story  of  Lazarus  who  never  even 
saw  the  poor  outside  his  gates  nor  did  he  feed  them 
crumbs  from  his  table.  In  this  story  Lazarus  ends 
up  in  deepest  hell.  I don’t  think  of  God  as  sending 
us  to  hell  but  of  him  yearning  to  save  us,  to  help 
us  see,  to  make  us  whole.  I had  a sense  that  unless 
we  in  our  comfort  are  propelled  outside  our  gates, 
we  cannot  begin  to  grow  in  the  ways  to  which  we 
are  called. 

Part  of  our  finding  our  way  in  the  Philippines 
was  going  out  of  the  compound  to  be  with  the  im- 
poverished and  victimized  tribal  peoples.  Those 
were  years  lived  under  the  Marcos  dictatorship  in 
which  arrests,  imprisonments  and  deportations 
were  the  daily  lot  of  those  who  worked  for  eco- 
nomic justice  among  the  poor. 

I began  as  a volunteer  teacher  in  a slum  com- 
munity in  Manila  which  became  a self-help  organi- 
zation in  coalition  with  other  squatter  communities. 
There  I learned  a difficult  lesson:  my  wealth  rested 
in  large  part  on  their  poverty.  They  were  paid  so 
little  for  a day’s  hard  labor  (fifty  cents!)  while  I 
had  more  than  I needed. 

I was  drawn  into  reorganizing  a non-profit  or- 
ganization, PAFID,  to  protect  the  rights  of  tribal 


people  whose  lands  were  desired  by  Marcos  for  pri- 
vate or  public  development.  The  story  of  the  cou- 
rageous Filipino  people  working  nonviolently  for 
social  justice  must  be  told  at  another  time,  however. 

As  we  find  our  way,  we  are  required  to  show  the 
way  with  our  lives.  I know  now  more  firmly  than 
ever  before  that  the  way  of  Jesus,  of  Gandhi,  of 
Fox  and  Woolman  is  the  only  way  worth  travelling. 

I cannot  speak  for  you,  but  I know  that  I still  have 
a long,  long  way  to  grow. 

[Editor’s  note:  Friends  Bulletin  will  publish  Carol 
Urner’s  account  of  her  work  with  the  poor  in  the 
Philippines  in  a future  issue.  Friends  World 
Committee/Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  has 
granted  a fund  for  small  self-help  development 
projects  among  Filipino  tribal  people  through 
PAFID  (Philippine  Association  for  Inter-Cultural 
Development)  for  1986  with  consideration  of  a 
further  grant  in  1987.  Friends  may  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  PAFID  project  which  Carol  helped 
to  revive  during  her  years  in  that  country.  Tax 
deductible  contributions  may  be  sent  directly  to 
Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources,  FWCC,  1506 
Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.] 


Clerks:  Karen  Sorenson,  Susan  Dimitroff,  Paul  Davis 
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1.  Mildred  Cowger, 
Salem  Meeting 

2.  Children 's  Program 

3.  Fun  Night,  Carmen 
and  Marta  Lewis, 
Salem  Meeting 
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The  Myth  of  Reactor  Safety: 

An  Overview  by  a Nuclear  Reactor  Engineer 
by  A.  Stanley  Thompson,  Eugene  Meeting 

Proponents  of  American  nuclear  reactors  claim 
that  the  extent  of  the  disaster  to  the  Chernobyl 
reactor  was  aggravated  by  a set  of  circumstances 
which,  thanks  to  American  “know-how,”  do  not 
exist  in  most  American  reactors.  For  instance,  the 
combination  of  graphite  and  water,  which  led  to 
a violent  chemical  explosion  in  the  Russian  reactor, 
is  not  present  in  most  American  reactors. 

Are  American  reactors  safer  than  others? 

Whether  a Russian  Chernobyl  or  a British  Wind- 
scale  or  an  American  Three  Mile  Island  reactor  is 
most  dangerous  is  a misleading  question.  Unan- 
ticipated failures  of  high-powered  equipment  are 
integral  to  all  engineering  developments.  Human 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  complicated  equip- 
ment is  necessarily  limited,  and  specific  to  events 
within  past  experience.  When  some  combination 
of  circumstances,  caused  by  a natural  event  such 
as  an  earthquake,  or  by  human  error,  or  by  the 
wear  or  fatigue  of  structural  parts,  or  by  a block- 
age of  a cooling  channel,  or  by  a new  design  change, 
places  the  operation  outside  the  realm  of  previous 
experience,  unpredicted  failures  often  occur.  The 
study  of  failures,  sometimes  requiring  extensive  re- 
search, is  part  of  the  engineering  learning  process. 
Only  an  unjustifiably  colossal  ego  believes  that  his 
space  shuttle  or  his  nuclear  reactor  can  be  operated 
without  accidents. 

When  a conventional  steam  power  plant  fails 
because  the  turbine  loses  its  blades  from  vibratory 
fatigue,  some  workers  may  be  injured  or  killed. 
When  an  airplane  fails  because  of  a fatigue  crack 
in  a wing  structure,  one  or  two  hundred  people 
may  die.  When  a plant  like  the  one  at  Bhopal  spills 
its  fearsome  chemicals,  the  killings  and  maimings 
of  people  may  be  in  the  thousands.  A failure  of 
a nuclear  reactor  in  a large  population  center  could 
kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  render 
the  area  uninhabitable  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  1946,  after  several  years  in  the  development 
of  more  conventional  power  plants,  including  steam 
turbines  and  turbojet  engines,  I became  a nuclear 
reactor  engineer.  The  awesome  power  of  atomic 


fission  had  just  been  demonstrated  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  Great  promises  were  being  made  for 
the  future  of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime  purposes. 
It  was  said  that  nuclear  “utilities  will  be  so  cheap 
that  their  costs  can  hardly  be  reckoned.”  I wanted 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
I worked  first  with  a group  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers which  later  became  Atomics  International, 
in  Los  Angeles.  Then  I went  to  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Based  on  my  work  and  on  notes  from  a class  in 
nuclear  engineering  which  I organized  and  taught 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  School  of  Reactor  Technology,  I 
wrote  one  of  the  first  books  on  the  engineering 
problems  of  nuclear  reactors:  Thermal  Power  from 
Nuclear  Reactors,  John  Wiley,  1956.  After  its  pub- 
lication, I continued  to  analyze  the  problems  of 
nuclear  reactors.  In  1963  I published  a paper, 
“Study  of  Reactor  Kinetics,”  A mencflw  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  paper  62-WA-218,  suggesting 
that  high-powered  reactors,  despite  the  reassurances 
of  their  proponents,  could  under  certain  circum- 
stances become  unstable  in  an  oscillation  of  nuclear 
power  and  suffer  a nuclear  explosion.  A series  of 
experiments  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  the  acronym,  SPERT,  demonstrated  an  ex- 
plosive instability  in  power  which  seemed  to  me 
to  support  my  belief. 

The  SPERT  experiments  used  a small  reactor  of 
simple  design  built  especially  for  studying  transients 
in  reactor  power.  Like  most  of  the  reactors  being 
built  in  the  United  States,  it  used  ordinary  water 
as  a moderator  and  coolant.  During  a typical  test 
the  power  of  the  reactor  was  gradually  increased. 

At  a certain  level  of  power,  the  reactor  became  un- 
stable. An  oscillation  of  power  occurred  whose 
magnitude  rapidly  increased  to  a level  at  which  the 
water  was  ejected  forcefully  from  the  reactor,  ac- 
companied by  flashes  of  blue  light.  I conjectured 
that  the  instability  of  power  in  the  SPERT  reactor 
occurred  when  the  power  level  increased  to  the 
point  that  steam  vapor  was  formed  in  the  center 
of  the  reactor.  The  vapor  acted  as  a soft  spring 
on  which  part  of  the  mass  of  liquid  water  bounced 
in  an  oscillatory  motion.  The  nuclear  power  pro- 
duced in  the  reactor  provided  the  energy  to  increase 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  to  the  point  that 
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the  reactor  ejected  water.  I developed  a mathema- 
tical analysis  of  the  phenomenon  which  I thought 
occurred,  showing  that  the  effect  was  generally 
applicable  to  all  reactors  and  that  the  probability 
of  an  accident  of  this  kind  increased  as  the  reactor 
became  larger.  I predicted  that  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  should  be  particularly  susceptible. 

From  my  previous  experience  with  engineering 
developments,  I expected  that  my  idea  would  re- 
ceive sufficient  attention  either  to  prove  that  its 
development  was  incorrect,  and  therefore  should 
be  dropped,  or  that  it  might  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect and  therefore  predicted  the  possibility  of  great 
danger  from  the  continuing  development  of  high 
power  reactors  unless  proper  care  were  taken. 

The  study  of  vibrations  was  within  the  area  which 
I considered  my  field  of  expertise.  My  extension 
of  that  expertise  into  the  field  of  nuclear  reactors 
seemed  to  me  germane  to  considerations  of  reactor 
safety.  I was  wrong  in  my  assumption  of  care. 
Although  some  of  my  engineering  friends  encour- 
aged me,  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  rest  of  the  reactor  establishment  I received 
evasion  and  cancelled  appointments. 

My  analysis,  and  the  refusal  of  officials  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  consider  it  seriously, 
were  among  the  considerations  which  forced  me  to 
conclude  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
its  contractors  were  more  interested  in  short  range 
profit  from  promoting  a dubious  product  than  in 
facing  the  problems  which  were  becoming  obvious 
to  me.  Speaking  of  considerations  of  safety,  over 
a billion  dollars  was  spent  on  the  development  of 
nuclear  reactors  for  the  propulsion  of  aircraft  be- 
fore the  project  was  cut  off,  not  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  by  Congress.  How  about 
a Three  Mile  Island  reactor  passing  overhead?  I 
believe  the  present  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  the  contractors  it  regulates,  still  refuse  to  face 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  reactors. 

Is  it  decisively  important  whether  my  prediction 
of  potential  reactor  instabilities  is  correct?  My 
answer  is  “no.”  Even  if  no  specific  reactor  failure 
modes  could  be  predicted,  there  would  still  be 
failures,  because  that  is  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  Therefore  I claim  that  the  fearful 
consequences  of  a full  and  complete  reactor  catas- 


trophe are  always  to  be  contemplated  and  reckoned 
with. 

The  proponents  of  atomic  energy  boast  of  the 
safety  record  of  the  United  States  nuclear  reactor 
program.  On  what  basis?  The  reactor  program  has 
been  full  of  disasters.  A small  reactor  developed 
for  the  Army,  named  the  SL-1,  moderated  and 
cooled  with  water,  was  designed  to  be  so  self- 
sufficient  and  inherently  safe  that  it  could  be  left 
to  operate  by  itself  on  the  polar  ice  caps.  During 
routine  maintenance  in  January,  1969,  at  the  re- 
actor testing  site  in  Idaho,  the  SL-1  reactor  ex- 
ploded in  a nuclear  power  burst,  contaminating 
the  reactor  building  with  radioactivity,  killing  the 
three  operators  and  rendering  them  so  radioactive 
that  their  bodies  had  to  be  dismembered  for  burial. 
One  of  the  operators  was  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
impaled  on  a control  rod  which  had  been  blown 
from  the  reactor. 

The  fast  breeder  reactor,  if  successful,  would 
greatly  extend  the  presently  inadequate  supply  of 
fissionable  materials  by  making  plutonium,  the 
basic  material  of  nuclear  bombs.  Is  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  safe?  Plutonium  has  been  called  the  world’s 
most  carcinogenic  poison.  The  control  of  a fast 
breeder  reactor  has  elements  of  similarity  to  an 
attempt  to  operate  under  stable  conditions  a whole 
collection  of  nuclear  bombs  in  one  package.  An 
experimental  fast  breeder  reactor,  called  EBR-1, 
in  November,  1955,  went  out  of  control  and  melted 
a substantial  part  of  its  core.  The  construction  of 
the  Fermi  fast  breeder  reactor,  considered  by  many 
people  to  be  an  extremely  dangerous  reactor,  was 
supported  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  over 
the  continuing  objections  of  concerned  citizens 
groups.  It  was  built  by  the  best  group  of  scientists 
and  engineers  available  to  provide  power  to  the 
Detroit  area  and  to  make  plutonium.  All  contin- 
gencies for  accidents  were  provided  for  in  the  de- 
sign. In  October,  1966,  the  Fermi  reactor  core 
partially  melted,  and  almost  went  completely  out 
of  control  in  a nuclear  explosion.  The  initial  cause 
of  the  accident?  A piece  of  zirconium  sheet  metal 
had  come  loose  and  blocked  a cooling  channel.  It 
has  been  reported  that  one  of  the  reactor  engineers 
remarked  afterward,  “We  almost  lost  Detroit.” 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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(Myth  of  Reactor  Safety:  Cont.  from  page  33} 

In  1975,  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s 
Browns  Ferry  Nuclear  Power  Station  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  near  Decatur,  Alabama,  a work- 
man looking  with  a candle  for  air  leaks  accidentally 
set  fire  to  the  insulation  on  some  control  cables. 

The  fire  spread,  destroying  a great  mass  of  the  con- 
trol wires  for  three  of  the  World’s  largest  reactors, 
two  of  which  were  then  operating  at  full  power. 

A catastrophic  meltdown  of  one  of  the  reactors, 
which  went  out  of  control,  was  narrowly  averted. 

On  March  28,  1979,  early  in  the  morning,  an 
accident  occurred  at  one  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
reactors  on  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  which  resulted  in  a partial  meltdown 
of  the  reactor  core.  This  accident,  like  many  of 
the  others,  apparently  resulted  from  a combination 
of  operator  error  and  malfunctioning  equipment. 

In  this  case,  we  almost  lost  Harrisburg  and  its 
surroundings. 

Is  it  important  which  type  of  reactor  is  built?  I 
say,  “not  really.”  Some  reactors  are  probably  safer 
than  others.  Some  American  proponents  of  nuclear 
power  claim  that  our  water-moderated-and-cooled 
reactors  were  chosen  because  they  are  inherently 
safer  than  other  types.  However,  the  choice  of 
the  water-moderated  reactors  generally  used  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  been  made  more  in  a 
series  of  casual  selections  from  what  was  available 
than  based  upon  considerations  of  safety.  A re- 
actor for  testing  materials  was  built  using  a design 
by  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  When  Hyman 
Rickover  wanted  a reactor  for  the  propulsion  of 
submarines,  he  based  his  choice  on  the  materials 
testing  reactor,  using  materials  capable  of  with- 
standing the  higher  temperatures  needed  to  generate 
shaft  power.  Because  of  Rickover’s  single-minded 
and  dedicated  devotion  to  the  details  of  his  task, 
his  reactor  was  successful.  Its  design  was  chosen 
as  a basis  for  the  first  central  station  power  reactor 
at  Shippingport,  Pennyslvania,  and  Rickover  was 
put  in  charge  of  its  development.  The  Shippingport 
reactor  was  a technical,  though  not  an  economic, 
success.  Most  of  the  reactors  now  generating  elec- 
trical power  are  further  developments  from 
Shippingport.  None  of  these  reactors  comes  with 
a guarantee  of  safety. 


Routine  accidents,  even  to  well  designed  and 
operated  nuclear  reactors,  could  be  expected  be- 
cause of  wear  and  fatigue  of  materials  and  com- 
ponents, and  because  of  radiation  damage  to  re- 
actor materials.  Among  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  would  be  employed  in  a full-scale  nuclear 
business,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  fairly  large  num- 
ber would  be  incompetent,  careless,  unstable,  or 
even  vicious.  In  addition  to  “unintentional  acci- 
dents,” nuclear  reactors  appear  to  be  likely  pros- 
pects for  sabotage  by  terrorists  or  other  aggrieved 
parties. 

Uranium  is  the  basic  material  upon  which  the 
whole  nuclear  business  is  established,  both  power 
reactors  and  the  production  of  plutonium  for  nu- 
clear bombs.  The  killing  of  people  by  atomic 
energy  started  at  the  beginning  with  uranium- 
in  the  uranium  mines.  Apparently  Europeans 
noticed  a hundred  years  ago  that  many  uranium 
miners,  perhaps  fifty  to  seventy-five  percent,  died 
of  lung  cancer.  In  the  early  1930s  the  problem 
was  largely  solved  by  ventilation  of  the  European 
mines  to  remove  the  airborne  radioactivity.  The 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  although 
it  had  itself  measured  the  radioactivity  in  American 
uranium  mines  and  found  it  higher  than  in  the  lethal 
European  mines,  permitted  American  miners  to 
work  in  unventilated  uranium  mines.  There  is  now 
an  epidemic  of  lung  cancer  among  early  uranium 
miners.  H.  Peter  Metzger  reports  that  the  AEC 
condemned  these  miners  to  lung  cancer  by  allowing 
unventilated  mines  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  American  uranium  in  competition  with  the  world 
market. 

In  the  nuclear  business  catastrophic  accidents 
are  not  confined  to  operating  nuclear  reactors. 
Plutonium,  an  element  which  did  not  exist  on  earth 
before  it  was  manufactured  in  nuclear  reactors  for 
use  in  bombs,  is  apparently  one  of  the  most  lethal 
of  lung  cancer-causing  substances  now  in  existence. 
Because  it  has  a half  life  of  twenty  five  thousand 
years,  plutonium  remains  deadly  forever  in  terms 
of  human  lifetimes.  At  Rocky  Flats,  near  Denver, 
a manufacturing  plant  operated  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  supposedly  with  controls  to 
assure  that  contact  between  living  beings  and  plu- 
tonium could  never  occur,  pellets  of  plutonium 
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are  formed  for  use  in  nuclear  bombs.  In  1969  a 
fire  in  the  plant  burned  out  of  control  for  some 
time.  Despite  denials  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  any  plutonium  had  been  released 
by  the  fire,  measurements  by  an  environmental 
group  indicated  that  perhaps  a half  pound  of  plu- 
tonium was  dispersed  into  the  environment.  Dr. 
John  Gofman  has  stated  that  if  this  much  pluto- 
nium were  trapped  in  human  lungs  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  billions  of  lung  cancers. 

Plutonium,  being  a material  from  which  bombs 
are  made,  besides  being  so  carcinogenic,  could  be 
expected  to  become  a tool  of  terrorists,  if  it  be- 
comes widely  available. 

I have  so  far  not  stated  the  most  important 
argument  against  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  more  telling  than  the  certainty  of  accidents, 
sabotage,  etc.,  during  the  lifetimes  of  the  reactors. 
Suppose  that  a given  nuclear  power  reactor  comes 
successfully  to  the  end  of  its  useful,  but  danger- 
fraught,  lifetime,  having  survived  perhaps  thirty 
years  with  no  serious  accidents.  All  the  structural 
parts  of  the  reactor  are  violently  radioactive.  There 
it  sits— its  core  full  of  radioactive  materials  equiva- 
lent to  the  radioactivity  of  many  nuclear  bombs. 

The  amount  of  radioactivity  depends  only  on  the 
amount  of  thermal  energy  which  has  been  generated. 
There  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  radioactivity,  except 
for  the  passage  of  time.  Even  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  years  would  not  suffice  to  reduce 
the  radioactivity  to  an  acceptable  level  in  terms  of 
the  cancers  it  could  cause.  There  is  no  way  to  dis- 
pose safely  of  this  nuclear  waste.  It  will  require 
monitoring  for  all  future  time,  in  human  terms. 
Should  my  granddaughter,  and  her  granddaughter, 
and  her  granddaughter,  ad  infinitum,  pay  this 
price  for  my  greedy  grabbing  of  energy  for  my 
passing  fancy?  To  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive, I do  not  need  to  be  a reactor  engineer  or  scien- 
tist, just  a human  being. 

Do  we  need  nuclear  reactors?  I must  say  “no.” 
The  energy  so  far  developed  from  nuclear  reactors 
was  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  large  amounts 
of  fossil  fuels.  The  energy  which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  future  by  reactors  of  the  present  types  will 
not  greatly  extend  the  lifetime  of  fossil  fuels.  A 
successful  breeder  reactor  program  would  consider- 


ably extend  the  supply  of  fissionable  materials, 
but  the  fast  breeder  reactor,  as  shown  by  the  near- 
disastrous  failure  of  the  Fermi  reactor  near  Detroit, 
appears  to  be  the  most  dangerously  unstable  of  all 
reactors.  As  part  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  we  have 
learned  that  we  can  be  less  wasteful  of  energy  than 
we  were.  We  can  learn,  if  we  have  to,  to  be  less 
wasteful  of  energy  than  we  now  are.  We  must  do 
so  because  the  damage  from  the  dissipation  of 
waste  energy  into  the  environment  from  conven- 
tional power  plants  is  already  excessive,  even  with- 
out reactors. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  learning 
process  with  accidents  to  nuclear  reactors,  risking 
spills  of  radioactivity  more  catastrophic  than  any 
we  have  witnessed  so  far.  Because  I am  deeply 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  on 
the  Earth,  including  my  children  and  grandchildren, 
I feel  compelled  to  conclude  not  only  that  we 
shouldn’t  build  any  more  reactors  but  should  also 
phase  out  the  current  ones  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  conclusion  is  based  not  only  on  whatever 
special  expertise  I may  have  gained  from  studying 
nuclear  reactors,  but  also  on  my  feeling  as  a hu- 
man being  that  life  is  too  precarious,  too  complica- 
ted, and  too  sacred  to  trust  to  the  care  of  vested 
nuclear  interests.  As  ordinary  people  we  have 
enough  knowledge  to  take  back  from  the  “experts” 
who  have  misled  us  the  power  to  make  up  our  own 
minds. 

Suggested  Reading: 

We  Almost  Lost  Detroit,  by  John  G.  Fuller, 
Ballantine  Books,  New  York,  1975. 

The  Atomic  Establishment,  by  H.  Peter 
Metzger,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1972. 

The  Nuclear  Power  Rebellion,  by  Richard  S. 
Lewis,  The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1972. 

The  Menace  of  Atomic  Energy , by  Ralph  Nader 
and  John  Abbotts,  W.  W.  Norton  & Company,  New 
York,  1979. 

The  Cult  of  the  Atom,  by  Daniel  Ford,  Simon 
and  Schuster,  New  York,  1982. 

An  Irreverent,  Illustrated  View  of  Nuclear 
Power,  by  John  W.  Gofman,  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Responsibility,  Main  P.  O.  Box  11207, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94101. 
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[A.  Stanley  Thompson  holds  a Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  employed  from 
1946-63  in  the  nuclear  power  industry  as  researcher, 
engineer,  and  consultant.  He  was  the  head  of  engi- 
neering at  North  American  Aviation  from  1946- 
1951;  from  1956-1957  he  was  the  chief  engineer 
for  reactor  development  at  General  Atomic.  He 
has  served  as  an  individual  consultant  on  nuclear 
reactors  to  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  to 
Aerojet,  Westinghouse,  General  Electric,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  and  others.  He  retired  in 
1980  and  currently  lives  in  Eugene,  OR.  He  and 
his  wife  attended  NPYM  where  he  sought  out  the 
editor  to  inquire  about  publishing  what  he  is  most 
concerned  about:  the  safety  problems  of  nuclear 
reactors  about  which  he  early-on  warned  the  nucle- 
ar power  industry  and  was  ignored  by  most  of  his 
colleagues. 

Voices  like  A.  Stanley  Thompson’s  must  be 
heard  if  the  public  is  to  learn  the  truth  about  nu- 
clear power.  Having  heard,  what  is  God  prompt- 
ing us  to  do?] 


Announcements 

1987  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  in  Europe 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation’s 
biennial  Pilgrimage  will  take  place  for  five  weeks 
in  July  and  August  of  1987. 

A group  of  14  Pilgrims  from  the  Americas, 

16-18  years  old,  wdl  join  a similar  group  of 
European  and  Near  Eastern  Friends  for  a journey 
to  sites  of  Quaker  history  and  present-day  Quaker 
witness. 

Adult  leaders  will  accompany  the  Pilgrims.  The 
Pilgrimage  will  be  under  the  joint  care  of  the  Section 
of  the  Americas  and  the  European  and  Near  East 
Section  of  FWCC. 

Friends  who  wish  to  learn  about  being  a leader 
or  a Pilgrim  may  write  to:  Johan  Maurer,  FWCC 
Midwest,  P.  0.  Box  1797,  Richmond,  IN  47375 

Nominees  for  Cooper  Scholarships  Sought 

Earlham  School  of  Religion  has  set  up  new  first 
year,  full  tuition  scholarships  for  study  at  ESR  to 
be  awarded  without  regard  to  financial  need.  Po- 
tential recipients  may  be  from  all  branches  of 
Friends  and  should  be  among  the  most  gifted, 
promising  leaders. 

Beginning  in  1987  ten  Cooper  Scholars  will  be 
named  to  receive  a portion  of  the  permanent  fund 
established  in  the  names  of  Wilmer  Cooper,  found- 
ing Dean  and  retired  ESR  teacher,  and  his  wife, 
Emily  Haines  Cooper. 

Among  criteria  for  nominees  are  the  following: 
active  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  per- 
sonal leadership,  strong  academic  ability,  commit- 
ment to  ministry  and/or  service,  spiritual  sensitivity 
and  maturity,  and  willingness  to  complete  a degree 
program  at  ESR. 

Nominations  are  sought  from  regional  or  other 
committees  designated  by  Yearly  Meetings.  The 
deadline  for  nominations  to  be  received  is  January 
3 1 . Recipients  will  be  announced  by  March  1 . 

Please  contact:  Margaret  Yarrow  (IMYM),  3211 
S.  Cherry  St.,  Denver,  CO  80222,  (303)  757-5032. 
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Letters 

Friends  “Practice”? 

Dear  Friends, 

Recently  a well-known  peace  activist  asked  me 
what  had  happened  to  Friends;  why  they  were 
dwindling.  He  said  he  had  been  attending  a Meeting, 
was  moved  to  join,  but  had  backed  off  because  it 
was  composed  mostly  of  “grayhairs”  and  he  wanted 
a mix.  I told  him  I didn’t  have  an  answer,  but  I’d 
think  about  it  and  that  my  Meeting  had  a similar 
problem. 

So  I began  looking  around  for  the  places  young, 
dedicated  people  could  be  found.  I found  many  in 
the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellowship.  I asked  Robert 
Aitken,  Roshi  at  Koko  An  Zendo  in  Hawaii,  co- 
founder of  the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellowship,  and 
former  attender  at  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting 
in  Pasadena  what  he  felt  the  appeal  of  Buddhism 
was. 

He  felt  the  main  attractions  to  Buddhism  were 
their  commitment  to  “practice”— regular  and  fre- 
quent meditation  times  for  all  members  (at  least 
three  times  each  week),  and  the  deep  sharing  of 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  regular  sharing  meetings, 
they  have  recently  developed  weekly  Healing  and 
Reconciliation  meetings  where  there  is  voluntary 
sharing  about  one’s  own  difficulties  or  about  the 
suffering  of  others.  These  are  open  meetings. 

The  next  place  I found  dedicated,  vigorous 
young  people  was  in  Alanon.  (Alanon  is  a spiritual 
program  for  families  and  friends  of  alcoholics). 

There  the  “practice”  is  intense.  Members  make 
time  in  their  busy  lives  to  meet  together,  pray  to- 
gether, and  share  their  lives  at  least  two  or  three 
times  each  week.  The  process  is  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  Quaker  dialogue.  The  growth  in 
equilibrium  and  depth  among  them  is  remarkable, 
as  is  their  love  and  caring  for  one  another  and  the 
stranger. 

How  can  we  Friends  lace  our  lives  together  in 
love,  forgiveness,  acceptance?  The  deep,  open 
sharing  in  Alanon  is  teaching  me  this.  I wonder  if 
we  could  use  Quaker  Dialogue  in  new  ways  to  knit 
us  to  our  testimonies  and  to  one  another.  If  we 


did,  others  might  begin  to  say,  “Look  at  those 
Quakers;  see  how  they  love  one  another.”  And 
then,  they  might  join  with  us  to  learn  to  do  the 
same. 

Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman, 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting 


TMI  and  Chernobyl 
Dear  Editor, 

As  a “nuclear  refugee”  from  my  hometown  of 
Harrisburg,  PA,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  con- 
cern about  the  threat  we  face  from  both  nuclear 
power  and  weapons. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  would  be  a warning  for  everyone.  We  hoped 
that  through  our  pain  and  difficult  experiences,  an 
accident  such  as  Chernobyl  might  be  prevented. 

And  then,  we  grieved  as  the  same  problems  unfolded 
again:  lack  of  information,  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  respond  immediately,  and  the  unnecessary 
exposure  to  radiation. 

Media  coverage  of  Chernobyl  largely  ignored 
evidence  of  serious  health  problems  resulting  from 
the  1979  TMI  accident.  One  citizen  study  identified 
at  least  200  people  who  suffered  from  radiation- 
related  illnesses  and  the  death  of  pets,  livestock 
and  wild  animals.  Another  study  found  a 7%  higher 
rate  of  cancer  deaths  in  the  neighborhoods  under- 
neath the  plume.  More  than  2,000  people  have 
filed  suit  against  the  TMI  owners  for  cancer,  birth 
defects  and  other  illnesses.  And,  as  the  accident 
continues  with  regular  venting  of  radioactive  gases, 
accidental  releases,  and  the  ongoing  barrage  of  news 
items,  many  residents  have  experienced  tremendous 
psychological  stress  through  the  last  seven  years. 

As  a participant  in  the  campaign  to  keep  the 
“undamaged”  Unit  1 at  TMI  closed,  I am  now 
seeking  opportunities  to  share  this  and  other  infor- 
mation about  Three  Mile  Island. 

Linda  Lotz,  AFSC  Staff,  Pasadena 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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A Mindful  Approach  to  Peace 
Dear  Friends, 

The  My  Lai  incident  of  the  late  Vietnam  War 
left  many  of  us  noncombatant  citizens  with  a dis- 
quieting reminder.  The  shock  was  not  that  war 
is  brutal,  nor  even  that  “an  American  boy”  had 
committed  wanton  atrocities,  but  that  none  of 
his  comrades  in  arms  would  condemn  him.  The 
extent  of  their  tolerant  criticism  might  be,  “The 
poor  bastard  must’ve  flipped.”  That’s  to  say  the 
GI  verdict  was:  there  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
go  I. 

The  reminder  we  get  is  that  atrocities  are 
committed— and  heroics  achieved!— “by  perfectly 
normal  young  men,”  in  the  words  of  one  social 
scientist.  The  refusal  of  Lt.  Galley’s  buddies  to 
condemn  him,  even  after  he  was  convicted  of  in- 
discriminant killing,  tells  us  something  about  hu- 
man nature,  about  men  at  war,  about  warfare  in 
general,  and  about  the  unrecognized  constraints 
upon  every  anti-war  movement. 

We  know  from  our  written  record  that  the  hu- 
man approach  to  peace  has  always  been  moralistic 
or  religio-moralistic,  in  propaganda  slant.  It  hasn’t 
worked  during  this  past  5,000  years,  and  we  must 
assume  that  during  the  previous  half-million  or  so 
years  since  warfare  was  invented  such  gentle  ad- 
monitions always  existed  and  were  always  ineffec- 
tual. 

Quakers  are  by  no  means  exempted  from  this 
criticism.  Their  moralist  counsel  against  violence 
during  recent  wars  sent  some  few  young  men  to 
jail  or  to  Canada  but  had  no  broader  effect.  Even 
worse,  despite  their  average  high  intelligence,  the 
Quaker/pro-peace  coalition  has  seemed  unable  to 
grasp  the  human  realities  of  war.  I still  recall  with 
discomfort,  and  not  alone  for  the  archaic  grammar, 
the  unconscious  condescension  in  the  contempo- 
rary Quaker  remark,  “There’s  that  of  God  even  in 
Adolf  Hitler.”  How  much  better,  truer,  more 
realistic,  more  humble,  and  more  effective  would 
have  been  the  confession,  “There’s  something  of 
me  in  Adolf  Hitler.”  (Read,  “There’s  something 
of  Adolf  Hitler  in  me.”) 


Belatedly,  the  peace  movement  should  now 
take  off  from  the  1910  admonition  of  William 
James,  our  great  social  scientist  and  anti-war  cru- 
sader: “pugnacity  has  been  bred  into  our  bone 
and  marrow,  and  if  there  were  ever  any  tribes  other 
than  these  they  have  left  no  progeny.” 

There  is  nothing  holier-than-thou  in  James’ 
charge  to  us,  nothing  smug,  nothing  elitist.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  change  in  the  “pugnacious” 
human  animal  since  James  wrote.  The  only  change 
is  that  we  can  now  clearly  envisage  our  self- 
extinction. 

Fortunately,  in  ethology,  a rising  branch  of 
social  science,  war  is  discussed  realistically.  Konrad 
Lorenz’s  On  Aggression  and  Irenaus  Eibl-Eibesfeldt’s 
The  Biology  of  Peace  and  War  at  least  diagnose  this 
human  behavior,  or  affliction.  And  E.  0.  Wilson’s 
Sociobiology  takes  us  in  the  same  direction.  But 
these  studies  tend  to  be  repudiated  rather  than 
used  by  the  moralists-at -war— typically  perceived 
as  “pro-war.”  But  the  way  has  now  opened.  We 
cure  the  patient— the  world— of  his  addiction  to 
war  not  by  alleviating  symptoms  but  by  going  after 
the  source  of  the  disorder,  in  the  human  heart. 

However,  even  at  maximum  eyes-open,  we’ll 
be  lucky  to  escape  immolation  through  this  present 
high-tech  time  of  too  much  knowledge  and  too 
little  wisdom.  The  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  confess 
our  complicity  in  the  trap  our  belligerence  has  got 
us  into,  and  go  from  there.  Then  we  may  be  able 
to  put  out  brush-fires  before  they  spread.  For 
example,  our  better  self-awareness  should  tell  us 
not  only  that  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
Qaddafi  and  a Reagan,  but  also  that  there  is  little 
choice  between  a shouting  Libyan  and  our  own 
angry  selves.  As  the  late-lamented  Pogo  said,  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us.” 

David  Alan  Munro, 

Orange  County  Meeting 
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Alcohol  as  Killer 
Dear  Friends, 

In  the  announcement  of  our  tragic  loss  of  Pegge 
Lacey  no  mention  was  made  that  she  was  killed 
by  a drunk  driver.  Again,  no  mention  of  this  was 
made  at  the  Memorial  Service  at  Orange  Grove 
Meeting. 

Pegge  was  killed  by  alcohol.  At  least,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  alochol,  she  would  not  have 
been  killed.  While  Friends  are  vaguely  aware  that 
alcohol  is  dangerous,  many  have  no  appreciation 
of  how  it  has  hit  them  through  catastrophe  to  their 
friends.  There  seems  to  be  a conspiracy  of  silence. 

We  have  a witness  against  alcohol  and  drugs, 
but  it  is  listed  in  the  discipline  under  Simplicity, 
a reference  to  individual  action  for  a person’s  good. 
Shouldn’t  it  also  be  listed  under  Social  Responsi- 
bility? Perhaps  some  statement  like  “Do  you  help 
others,  perhaps  more  susceptible  than  yourself,  to 
resist  pressures  towards  alcohol  and  drugs?  Are 
you  aware  of  the  damages  that  alcohol  and  drugs 
have  done  in  your  family,  meeting,  school  and 
community?” 

Many  Friends,  including  their  children  and 
Young  Friends,  believe  that  whether  they  drink  or 
not  is  strictly  a personal  decision.  They  have  de- 
cided to  drink,  and  to  support  the  industry  which 
glamorizes  and  promotes  drinking  alcohol.  When 
word  comes  of  the  damage  which  results,  they 
wish  to  kill  the  messenger  so  the  message  can  not 
come  through.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  mes- 
sage came  through  loud  and  clear? 

Alcohol  killed  Pegge.  With  her  it  killed  part 
of  us.  This  fact  can  be  written  in  letters  of  fire 
in  the  hearts  of  each  of  us  who  loved  Pegge.  What 
each  of  us  does  about  it  is  a question  for  our  God 
and  for  our  conscience. 

Paul  Johnson, 

Orange  Grove  Meeting 

[Editor’s  note:  One  reason  for  the  “conspiracy  of 
silence”  which  Paul  Johnson  refers  to  in  his  letter 
re:  the  drunkenness  of  the  driver  who  killed  both 
Pegge  Lacey  and  himself  driving  the  wrong  way  on 
the  freeway,  can  now  be  spoken.  At  the  time  of 
Pegge’s  memorial  meetings,  there  had  been  no  offi- 


cial confirmation  of  the  blood  alcohol  level  of  the 
offending  driver.  On  September  19  the  report  was 
given  to  me  by  the  Lacey  family  that  although  the 
legal  level  for  driving  after  drinking  allows  1 .0  alco- 
hol in  the  blood,  the  driver  who  hit  Pegge  tested 
out  at  2.8  alcohol  content  in  his  blood.  Without 
official  reports  it  seemed  wiser  to  remain  silent 
than  to  make  premature  judgments.] 

Book  Review 

A Man  Who  Made  A Difference:  The  Life  of  David 
H.  Scully  edited  and  with  a biographical  essay  by 
Charles  E.  Fager.  $12.95,  incl.  shipping.  Send  to 
Scull  Book,  c/o  Langley  Hill  Friends  Meeting,  P.  O. 
Box  118,  McLean,  VA  22101 

by  Femer  Nuhn,  Claremont  Meeting 

This  is  the  life  story,  illustrated,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  Quakers  of  our 
day,  whose  life  has  spoken  in  many  ways— person- 
ally, religiously,  socially,  internationally. 

A Man  Who  Made  a Difference  is  well  worth 
reading  and  having  in  a Meeting  library. 

An  Invitation  to  the  Dance 

Christopher  Beck,  member  of  San  Francisco 
Meeting,  and  his  contemporary  dance  theater  group 
will  perform  two  new  works  on  Friday,  October  10 
and  Saturday,  October  1 1 at  8:30  p.m.  at  Herbst 
Theatre,  401  Van  Ness  Avenue  in  San  Francisco. 
These  performances  are  the  climax  of  the  year’s 
work  for  Christopher’s  company,  and  he  hopes 
that  Friends  will  be  able  to  attend.  “Judgment” 
is  a large-scale  work  for  18  dancers,  including  Carla 
Taylor  Tandy,  former  member  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
and  leader  of  creative  dance  workshops  in  Palo 
Alto  and  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  The  company’s 
second  new  piece  is  for  the  core  company  of  five 
dancers  and  has  striking  costumes  and  props.  Both 
pieces  are  accompanied  by  live  music  composed 
for  the  dances  by  Peter  Hartman,  the  company’s 
musical  director. 

Tickets  for  these  performances  are  $14  and  $10. 
Advance  ticket  sales  are  through  BASS  and  City 
Box  Office,  141  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Editor  Shirley  Ruth  and  Friends  Bulletin 
Office  have  moved  to  2160  Lake  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94121.  Phone:  (415)752-7440 
Please  send  all  correspondence  to  the  new 
address.  Please  note  the  change  on  all  mailing 
lists. 
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Taking  Leave 

for  Pegge 

A second  look’s  the  first  of  many  we  give  to  the  lives 
that  leave  us,  as  I turn  again  to  yours,  repeating 
the  day  before  yesterday  that  stuns  me  with  clarity, 
refuses  to  admit  the  freeway,  the  accident,  this  news. 

You  are  still  there,  you  sit  beside  me,  touch  my  hand. 

We  exchange  gossip,  laugh  easily,  make  promises,  say 
we  have  missed  each  other,  and  this  has  to  change. 

We  plan  a time  to  talk  about  work,  our  children. 

This  is  a first  return.  I will  come  often  to  your  face, 
the  white  summer  hat  with  cutwork  design,  flowered  ribbon, 
the  whimsical  message  on  your  shirt:  “I’ve  abandoned 
the  search  for  truth.  Now  I’m  looking  for  a good  fantasy.” 

Looking  back,  grief  wants  to  find  you  in  the  complex  music 
of  leave-taking.  If  I slow  my  memory,  will  I hear  us 
without  this  darkening  tone,  recognize  the  intervals, 
the  silence  around  our  words  quite  elegant  and  pure? 

Jeanne  Lohmann, 

San  Francisco  Meeting 
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